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He had given them in advance of their having 
received it. 

To none of them was this power more defin- 
itely given than to Peter. The courage which 
he evinced by drawing his sword quailed before 
the servant-girl, when he replied, ‘I know not 
the man.” 

Perhaps N. H. B. will reply, ‘‘ Did not our 
Lord call him Cephas, a man of rock, thus 
denoting natural solidity and strength of char- 
acter.” How could a wavering disciple be 
compared to a rock? But even a rock will 
tremble and sway to and fro by almost every 
wind, unless based upon a sufficient founda: 
tion. There are amid the Alps huge masses of 
granite balanced uponsuchslender natural bases, 
that a man’s hand can move them. The step of 
the rabbit can dislodge them and hurl them 
thundering into the vale below. Until Peter 
rested upon the true foundation, he rocked and 
was dislodged. The strength of his will was 
developed in the very greatness of his impul 
sive movements. When, however, he settled 
down on the broad basis of an accepted atone 
ment, a risen Christ, revealed by the Spirit in 
the baptism of power, a personal experience of 
Christianity, he became firm as an imbedded 
rock. To change the figure, he was like a 
great lever, an instrument of great power, but 
useless or inefficient without its fulcrum. His 


energy, therefore, toiled in the vanity of self- 
reliance, with only his sword for his defense, 


until on the day of Pentecost in the finished 
work of Christ and in the fulfilment of his 
promises, he found his moral fulcrum, and 
resting on that point, with his characteristic 
energy and impulsiveness for the long arm, 
God, through him, moved the world. 

Had they not waited for and received the 
‘promise of the Father,” had they not re- 
ceived the ‘added power’? on the day of 
Pentecost, they had doubtless never gathered 
again after their scattering, ‘‘ every man to his 
own ;’’ but with this ‘‘added power”’ after 
the Holy Ghost had come upon them, they 
were obedient to His added command, ‘‘ye shall 
be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter. 
most parts of the earth.’ And thus this 
‘added power”’ has been also vouchsafed even 
to us, and to all who believe on Christ 
‘¢ through their word ;”” even to as many as the 
Lord our God shall call is the word of this 
salvation sent. May the cry of our every heart 
be, O, for this ‘‘added power.”’ 


JONATHAN DE VOLL. 


-—---- ome | 


WHEN we say to God that we love Him 
with all our hearts, it is often a mere form of 
words, without truth or meaning. Men learn 
it when they are young in experience, and 
continue to use it when they are grown to 


years, without really considering its imp 
To love God with all the heart, is to love, 
other will but His. 
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THE DEAN OF WELLS ON THE Minis 
TRY OF WOMEN. 


It seems the conventionally right thing ty 
say on this, as a topic of the day, that th 
highest ministry of women is the minis 
home ; that wifehood and motherhood are th 
crown, almost the limit of her functions, jj 
the body politic. Like all such convention 
utterances it has an element of divine truth jy 
it. . . . Step by step the conventional prejy 
dice of which I speak has had to give wa 
before the advance of truer and more Christian 
thought. Women may be Poor Law Guardian 
and may sit on School Boards. ... Man 
forms of such work have already obtained 
recognition. Women may be Sunday-schoo 
Teachers and District Visitors without incurring 
the reproach of being unfeminine. Here, a 
least, we do not shrink back, as from some 
dangerous spectre, from the outward garb of 
the deaconess or the sister. We are begin 
ning to recognize that their labors among the 
sick and poor should be more organized, and 
clothed with a more definite authority,—tha 
the polity of the Church is not complete with 
out them. But each of these, it must bere 
membered, has had to struggle in its da 
against the prejudices of invincible ignorance 
and the tenacity of routine. I should not 
surprised if what Iam about to propose should 
give a fresh shock to those respectable pre 
possessions. That proposal is simply that w¢ 
should recognize and foster, on a far wide 
scale than at present, the teaching functions 0 
women in the ministry of the Church 0 
Christ. Ido this on the broad grounds that 
they have often, in large measure, the giftso 
teaching, and that the Spirit who bestows those 
gifts did not give them to be wasted. The 
principle of a ‘‘carriére ouverte aux talents 
holds good here alsv. I cannot see why 4 
woman who might teach men and women 
should be confined to exercise that power upon 
boys and girls only. ... . To neglect that im 
fluence is, I venture to think, from one pout, 
an economical blunder, as a waste of material 
and of force, and from another, as little les 
than the sin of wrapping up the talent which 
God has given in the napkin of a conventional 
routine instead of occupying with it, till the 
Judge shall come, in the market of the souls 
of men. Ate we to recognize the stage and 
the concert room as a fit sphere for the display 
of a woman's gifts of genius and culture, 
and then serenely exclude her from the mis 
sion room and the platform because thd 
would be at variance with the natural modesty 
of her sex? ... If St. Paul gave a § 
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direction as to the outward dress of women 
sho prayed and prophesied, did it not imply 
that they might, under those circumstances, 

hesy—that is, speak words of comfort and 
counsel as the Spirit gave them utterance?... 
for my part, I find it hard to imagine that 
Priscilla, who expounded the way of God 
more perfectly even to Apollos—as Elizabeth 
fry or Hannah More may have done to a 
Georgian Bishop—was altogether a mute per- 
wn when the Church in her house was 
gathered together so that one might edify 
mother.— Divine Life. 


- ——-- 


For Friends’ Review. 


RELIGION AND MORALS IN GERMANY. 


BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON. 


Xx. 
(Continued from page 373.) 


Germans, who often declare their sincere 
desire for peace with their neighbors, generally 
think their burdensome army is an absolute 
necessity, and they instance the rude insult 
and challenge of their King by the fool-hardy 
Napoleon III., as a time when war was inevita 
ble. And this would seem to be an example 
at hand; though it is far from demonstrable 
that war could not have been avoided ; and if 
9,50 far from being a sacrifice of honor, it 
would have been the most honorable thing pos- 
sble for the Prussian Government. Granted, 
moreover, that war was inevitable at the time, 
outstanding, isolated events are not the entire 
history, which is related through and through. 
Pethaps the French Emperor might not have 
ben so foolhardy and impudent toward . his 
tider royal neighbor—though this was no excuse 
for his conduct—had not the latter, for the 
most part with no better excuse, been waging 
var and stirring up the bad blood and evil 
Hirits over northern Europe for several years 
before. It is not supposed that the German 
Government likes war. Certainly not at pres- 
at. They might even like to see peace reign 
kmanently in Europe, and in later years 
Bsmarck’s influence has done much to avert 
va between others. And yet the constant 
warlike preparations at home admit the doubt 
Whether the kindly’ offices were not exercised 
0 gain prestige. It is said that he proposed 
0 the Berlin Congress in 1878, that the 
Litopean armies should all be reduced. It is 
lot said, however, just how much confidence 
uher nations represented put in the sincerity 
if the proposal. They probably thought, the 
2 coming from the fight with the ‘lion’s 
ure” plays the peace-counsellor quite hand- 
“mely. So it is not surprising that, even with 
he boasted greatest and best-drilled and 
‘upped European army, the German Govern- 
Rent should often feel uneasiness. When 
thee Bismarck said in the Reichstag early 


last year: ‘* The bayonets of all Europe point 
toward Berlin,” he might have added: And 
we have helped to prepare the way to this state 
of things. What he did was rather to boast 
that it was only fear of the German army 
that prevented their advance. If the French 
are filled with unjust revenge and hatred to- 
ward Germany, the cool-thinking Prime Minis- 
ter ought to be philosopher enough and the aged 
Emperor experienced enough to know that 
their neighbors across the Rhine are not likely 
to learn lessons of love and peace from brand- 
ished swords, glittering bayonets and defiant 
monuments of victory along the old disputed 
lines. 

It may be truly hoped that the so-called 
‘« German Alliance” shall tend greatly to pre- 
serve order and quietness upon the continent. 
It consisted at first of Germany and Austria ; 
last winter Italy joined them, and recently 
Bulgaria and Servia, and we read that a party 
in Greece are inclined to join the Alliance. It 
is no doubt tending to keep peace at 
present, and, if that be the tenor and purpose 
of the articles of the Alliance, it may continue 
to do so. But if its purpose still be, as at 
first between Germany and Austria, to pair off 
against France and Russia, and render the 
members of the Alliance no longer neutral 
nations, but in international affairs always 
prejudiced in Germany’: favor; if this be the 
object, then it requires no great political phil- 
osopher or seer to predict a general European 
war, when the pairing off is completed and 
the armies equipped. Does not the peace of 
a nation, as of an individual in more private 
affairs, depend largely upon its recognized 
neutrality, in international disputes? And 
does a nation not gain great influence thereby ? 
It was probably Gladstone’s usually neutral 
and just policy that made England the only 
power that could have carried on the Egyptian 
war without war with another of the interested 
nations. An alliance for -the ‘peaceful settle- 
ment of difficulties by arbitration is the only 
international alliance that has a greater tenden- 
cy than the neutrality of nations to avert war 
and foster peace. 


As already stated, many Germans regard the 
army as a great educator, especially a good 
training school intellectually and»physically for 
the awkward, thick-headed sons of farmers, 
who learn slowly in the public schools and are 
generally supposed to be too stupid to pass the 
Gymnasium and take a higher position in soci- 
ety, or through the University into profession- 
al life. Yet while the life and morals of these 
rustic youths from the country are much deteri- 
orated and the development of manhood is 
much hindered by a compulsory, mechanical 
service, as noticed in another connection, 
they learn little or nothing of use in after 
life. To learn to read and write is little profit 
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when the desire for information and self-devel- 
opment is educated out of them and burden- 
some taxes have left them little means with | 
which to provide literary matter. Perhaps it | 
is just this kind of ‘‘education,training,’’ which | 
has prevented Germany’s excellent compulsory 
system of public schools from raising these 
ignorant, unwitted fellows to a higher grade of | 
intelligence and manhood, to responsible citi- | 
zenship, and has failed to make an intelligent 
people, even though nearly everyone can read 
and write. If this be true, is not Christian 
Europe, is not each European nation, acting | 
not only unchristianly but inhumanly, to go on 
increasing her army and dwarfing all her re- 
sources at the expense of the brain and blood 
of her people, just because she might otherwise 
lose a little bit of territory, which already costs 
more than it is worth to hold it. The German 
army, which is said to be relatively the cheap- 
est in Europe, costs the country about $125,- 
000,000 yearly, besides the loss of time of so 
many hundred thousand men. If this sum, or 
the greater part of it even, could be expended 
in the very economical school system, it would 
increase the general intelligence two or three 
fold, and would probably take every child of 
ordinary intelligence through the Gymnasium 
or the Real-Schule, which schools correspond 
nearly to the classical and scientific courses, 
including the preparatory department, in the 
average American college. 

Surely that would be quite an ideal state of 
national education and intelligence. On the 
contrary, perhaps the greatest fault of the Ger- | 
man schools is their cramping tendency, to| 
which reference has elsewhere been made, and | 
by which they accommodate themselves, like 
most German institutions, too much to the army. 


This leads us to notice the evil tendency of 
the army, which continues the work of caste- 
separation begun only by the schools. And 
by caste is not meant that many people are | 
poor or ignorant,—for these classes would | 
exist under any system to some extent—but | 
castes properly obtain only where the class- 
lines are drawn so sharply as to be real stum- 
bling-blocks, which prevent the little man from 
rising by his own energetic efforts to a higher 
plane and greater things. The public schools 
of Germany, as nearly as I can learn, give the | 
child about the same as those of the United 
States usually do, having the disadvantage | 
of substituting to a great extent Universal | 
History and French for Physiology and Natu- 
ral Philosophy (the theoretical for the practical 
method in its incipiency), but having the 
important corresponding advantage over the 
United States system in the compulsory attend- 
ance of every healthy child of the Empire 
upon the schools some ten months yearly, 
from six to thirteen years of age. But the 











Gymnasium and Real-Schule consider farmers’ 
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children too stupid to advance farther. And 
so these excellent schools, deservedly praised 
by all, are too exclusively limited to children 
from educated families. To be sure, they are 
open to every one; but they are graded sg 
highly that few without the training and aid 
of educated parents can rise higher than about 
the second year. The peasant children, from 
long confinement to the lowest and almost 
servile class, or caste, are, indeed, rather stupid 
in learning. They should receive, therefore, 
the greater attention and encouragement, for 
the State’s general welfare ; for it is a fact 
often overlooked by educators and statesmen, 
that the better part of original wit and humor, 
of national proverbs, and of inventions in 
every land, are from men out of the common 
people. This is fully substantiated in German 
history, whose greatest mechanics, inventors, 
and, perhaps to a less extent, artists, as Corne- 
lius, were from the lower classes. In Germany 
this class is turned back, as incapable of a 
liberal education. Here the military system 
steps forward and says: They would make 
splendid soldiers, they know enough to obey 
orders. Then follows the three years’ service, 
of which more directly. 


The system has a good effect indirectly, 
particularly upon the educated classes, in that 
many strive to pass through the Gymnasium or 
the Real-Schule, if for no other reason, in 
order to avoid the army as far as possible. 
Yet no able-bodied young man escapes entire- 
ly, for these must also serve one year in the 
army, supporting themselves the while, which 
is very burdensome to parents, who have been 
at great expense in educating their children. 
Moreover, a certificate of graduation from the 
Gymnasium (or the Real-Schule), is necessary 
to enter the University, where a three years 
course of special study with a special examina- 
tion by the State is required to enter one 
of the three professions, as law, medicine, or 
the clerical profession, or to become a teacher 
in the Gymnasium, (the same for the Real 
Schule), which is quite as much a profession in 
Germany as the others. , Further, the Doctor- 
ate of Philosophy from a German University's 
required to assume a professorship in the same; 
which is no doubt a godd stipulation with 
occasional disadvantages. The observation '’s 
sometimes made by Germans that a great spec 
alist, as Darwin (admired so much by the 
more scholarly German naturalists), who has 
failed of a droad education, could never b 
recognized in Germany. As it was inconvenl 
ent to treat it separately, the writer will be 
excused forso much diversion to this admirable 
educational system—admirably cultivating 4 
few at least, very highly, who are selected for 
the most responsible and influential positions '® 
society and state. 


(To be concluded.) 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE WoMEN’S FoREIGN MISSIONARY ASSO- 
gation of Ohio Yearly Meeting has engaged 
native Bible Reader in Yokohama, Japan, 
towork under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Why not ‘under the 
wspices” of Friends ? 


AMANDA SMITH.—In a letter to O. M. 
Brown, editor of the Fath Missionary, pub- 
shed 19 Oberlin, Ohio, a letter dated March 
11, 1883, A. Smith thus speaks of her mission 
to Africa: ‘*Il am glad I came to Africa. 
God sent me, and nothing I have passed 
through has caused me a moment’s regret that 
Icame ; though the people, the customs, the 
country and all are so different from other) 
countries that I have been in, in so many ways. | 
Yet God has sent me, and He is giving me 
blessings in the work. Some ministers 
have been led to full consecration, and God 
has saved them gloriously, and now they are | 
lading their people on to victory. There is | 
much ignorance among the natives, but to the | 
te, earnest ones, God is giving light and 
alvation. Hallelujah!” 


Two AFRICAN EVANGELISTS.—It will rejoice 
the readers of the Christian who take an| 
interest in the natives of Africa, to know that | 
two women from Pondoland are preaching to | 
the Kaffirs and other natives with great success. | 
They are sisters, and were converted through 
the preaching of Charles Pamla, a Wesleyan | 
tative Evangelist, whose work has been blessed 
to the conversion of hundreds in different parts 
of the colony which he has visited. Their 
plan of procedure is to go to any place where 
they are invited, remaining two or three, or 
more days, as circumstances determine. 

On the Sunday afternoon when the writer 
had the pleasure of hearing the elder woman 
preach, there was a large attendance of white 
people, as well as natives, in the Wesleyan Na- 
tive Chapel, in Queenstown, and her address | 
was interpreted into English. The party of 
females consisted of six; the two sisters who 
preach, and four other native women, who 
asistat the prayer meetings they hold. The 
portion of Scripture selected for the lesson she 
tead in three languages, Kaffir, Basuto, and 
English. Her text was taken from Prov. vi. 
27, ‘Can a man take fire in his bosom, and 
his clothes not be burned?” The address was 
most powerful, showing the effects which 
Yarlous sins produce on the lives, characters, | 
and destinies of those who commit them. It | 
Was a remarkable service, the power of the 

td being present. Many were led to give 
tp their evil ways, and flee to Jesus for pardon. 
~The [London] Christian. ; 

SESSION OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SocIETY.— 
The Dinety-third annual meeting of the First 
Day or Sunday School Society was held 








; support. 
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recently at the ‘Teachers’ Hall of the 
American Sunday School Union, No. 1122 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Frederick 
Schofield, President, in the chair, and Alex- 
ander Faulkner, Secretary. The operations of 
the Seciety are confined to Philadelphia, and 
consist mainly in gifts of Christian literature 
to Sunday schools of limited means. The 
Society has an annual income of about $goo, 
chiefly from invested securities, and spends this 
money for the object named. It is the oldest 
Sunday School Society, it is said, in the world, 
having been organized in 1791. Its first 
President was Bishop White. A similar society 
was indeed organized in London in 178s, six 
years previous, but it ceased to exist about the 
year 1800. 

The annual report of the operations of the 
Society for the past year sets out that 50 schools, 


containing 645 teachers and 6828 scholars, 
| have been visited and aided by appropriations 


of books and periodicals to the amount~of 
$745, being an average of $14.50 to each 
school. The Treasurer reported the receipts 
to be $1076.97, and the experditures $998.70, 
leaving a balance on hand of $78.27. 


KesHus CHUNDER SEN, the principal leader 


|of the Brahmo Somaj, of India, is dead. 


oe 


THE BEST HELP FOR THE POOR. 


In 1878 the Niagara County Superintendent 
adopted the plan of imposing work as a con- 
dition of relief, and, besides reducing the 
yearly number of applicants able to perform 
some labor, a large tract covered with stones 
was, in the four succeeding years, converted 


linto a first-class farm, and a large water-hole 


into a beautiful lawn; to do which required 
about four thousand loads of stone to be 
broken and three thousand loads of dirt drawn. 
He proceeded on the idea that if a poor per- 
son could walk from Lockport to the Alms- 
house—three miles—with the help of two 
canes, he could do work of some kind. This 
method resulted in a marked decrease of 
‘* outdoor ”’ relief. 

The present system of relief in Ontario 
County was adopted over fifty years ago. But 
about three years ago a new plan was acted upon 
—that of visitation and personal examination, 
and a record kept of each applicant; and, as 
a result, in Geneva alone, the amount of relief 
was reduced to $140, as against from $700 to 
$1,000 monthly betore that. And yet nobody 
suffered! Why? Because work was offered ; 
and there are few anywhere, comparatively, 
who cannot do something to earn their own 
The same is true in Saratoga County, 
where outdoor relief was formerly furnished, 
but being found bad policy, is virtually dis- 
continued, as many persons would accept 
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relief at home who would refuSe to work on New York Tribune Interview. 
the Almshouse farm. THE QUAKER POET. 

In 1870 the County of Suffolk abolished 
the poor-houses, purchased a small farm, since 
enlarged to two hundred cleared acres, on 
which the poor persons cut 2,000 cords of 
wood, worth $4,000; and in 1880 the farm 
produced 2,000 bushels of corn, 2,100 of 
potatoes, 1,000 of turnips, 800 of wheat, 420 
of oats, 130 tons of hay, and other articles. 
And all this was done by ‘‘ pauper’’ labor. 
The same plan has lately, to some extent, been | the article upon the proof-sheets. Longfellow, 
adopted by the Monroe County Superintend-|too, was a very careful writer. He wrote and 
ent, who, in his report made to the Board of|rewrote, and would lay his work by and then 
Supervisors in November, 1879, says: *‘ As a|revise it. He often would consult with his 
consequence, there have been less able-bodied | friends about his productions before they were 
persons in the Almshouse during the preceding| given to the world. He therefore sent his 
winter than formerly during that season of the| work out as perfect as great care and a bril- 
year.’’ In the same report he also says that} liant intellect could make it. I was not % 
‘if people would generally unite’ with the} fortunate. I have lived mostly a secluded life, 
officers in trying to lead those inclined to pau- | with little patience to draw upon, and onlya 
pexism to be self-supporting, and assist them to | few friends for associates. What writing I have 
obtain employment, the amount of outdoor |done has bgen for the love of it. 
relief furnished would be reduced many thou- 
sands of dollars, and would produce a perman- 


ent benefit upon every family saved from pau- {literary reputation from my productions. 
perism.’”” What is true of counties is also true 


n. *¢Much that I have written I wish wasas 
of cities, or of smaller localities —G. £. 


; , sn : deep in the Red Sea as Pharaoh's chariot 
Ripsom, in Christian Unton. wheels. Much of the bread cast on the waters 
To the above may be added the following|I wish had never been returned. It is not 


facts: At the monthly ‘‘assembly’’ of the| fair to revive writings composed in the shadow 
Philadelphia Organized Charities Association, | of conditions that make even acceptable work 
First month, it was mentioned that ‘‘ Wood-|impossible. In my early life I was not favored 
yards ’’ and ‘‘ Wayfarers’ Lodges’ have already | with good opportunities. Limited chances of 
proved successful in several places. A ‘‘Way-|education and a lack of books always stood in 
farers’ Lodge” in Boston is nearly if not|my way. When I began to write I had seen 
quite self-supporting. Every applicant for a|nothing and virtually knew nothing of the 
meal is obliged to earn it by work. In Prov-|world. Of course, things written then could 
idence a difference of $30,000 has been made | not have been worth much. 

in twenty-three months in the amount given ‘« In my father’s house there were not a dozen 
out by the city in out-of door relief. A ‘‘Wood- | books, and they were of a severe type. The 
yard’’ has been started in Philadelphia on the} only one that approached poetry was a rhymed 
same principle; and a Lodge will soon be|history of King David, written by a contem- 
added to it. porary of George Fox, the Quaker. There 


was one poor novel in the family. It belonged 
A LITTLE while back, in the east of London, |to an aunt. This I secured one day, but when 


. they were digging a deep drain in the neighbor- | I had read it half through I was discovered, 
hood of Victoria Park. Some of the shoring | and it was taken away from me.” 
gave way, and tons of earth fell down upon| The poet laughed quite heartily as he te 
several men who were there at work. Of|called those early days, and his first attempt to 
course there was a great deal of excitement ;|read something that was more suited to his 
and, standing by the brink was a man looking youthful mind than the Bible or the history of 
—I grant you, with great earnestness—on those | King David. 
who were attempting to dig out the earth. But} 


‘¢T was unlike any of the rest, I think, for 
I never had any methods. When I felt like it 
I wrote, and I neither had the health nor the 
patience to work over it afterward. It usually 
went as it was originally completed. Emerson 
wrote with great care, and would not Only 
revise his manuscript carefully, but I have often 
heard him say that he would frequently rewrite 


I have ever 
been timid of what I have penned. It is 


really a marvel to me that I have gathered any 


——--_— — owe 


‘* My first glimpse of poetry was when my 
a woman came up to him, put her hand on his | old schoolmaster brought a copy of Burns’ poems 


shoulder, and said, * Bil/, your brother is down|and read from it at our house. My first real 
there!” Oj! you should have seen the sud-| work was done when George D. Prentice was 
den change., Off went his coat, and then he| editing Zhe Hartford Review, although I had 
sprang into the trench, and worked as if he | written considerably before. I wrote and sent 
had the strength of ten men. Oh, sirs, amidst | him a few things and he encouraged me. When 
the masses of the poor, and the degraded, and he recommended me to take his place, the 
the lost, your brother is there! —Archibald G. | publishers wrote me and I went down. | 


Brown. ‘then seen practically nothing of the world, and 
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fortwo years I remained with Zhe Review my 

test effort was to keep people from know- 
ng how little I really knew. It was a provi- 
qotial opening, however, for it gave me a 


«] wrote continually, but there was no 
market for the work. My anti-slavery con- 
vctions made my name valueless to any of the 
magazines ; but, strange as it may appear, Zhe 
Democratic Review was always anxious for my 
witings.”” 

“Was there no market at all? No price set 
mon your work ?”’ 

“None. I just wrote for any paper that 
would publish my matter, and if Longfellow, 
Emerson, Hawthorne or myself had been 
forced to rely upon the products of our pens 
for our living, we would have wanted bread 
inthose days when most of our best work was 
done. To me this is a queer phase of literary 
life, to find that the greatest geniuses that 
America has ever given to literature should 
have toiled without recompense, and been 
forced to wait until they were old before 
raping the fruits of their labor. Truly, it is 
tard work for a writer to get a foothold, but 
when he does it is a strong one.”’ 


Abridged from the Independent. 
KEEP THE DAY OF REST. 


REVIEW. 39% 


makes the day a day of rest. Sunday ‘‘ pas- 
times or shows’’ are among the things forbid- 
den by the law of this State. The other pur- 
pose, specially common to Christian believers, 
regards the Sabbath as an institution of God, 
to be observed in obedience to his authority. 

We believe in the Sabbath in both of these 
aspects. As citizens we believe in it, and for 
religious purposes.we believe in it. It is 
directly connected with the religion of the 
land, and as directly connected with the 
good morals of the land; and, consequently, 
directly connected with the multifarious bene- 
fits and blessings secured to this country by 
religion and good morals. The Sabbath is 
older than the country. It came to the coun- 
try with its first civilized settlers; and, in its 
influence, it has penetrated every fiber of our 
political and civil life. It is a part of our 
institutions, and, as such, inwrought into the 
very frame-work of the body politic. It be- 
longs to the people, lives with them and lives in 
them, and is a fixture in their habits and 
usages, as well as in their convictions. Their 
best interests for both worlds are identified 
with its continuance. 


ome 


For Friends’ Review. 
‘“"‘NO RIGHT TO MEDDLE.” 


Yea, all of you be subject one to another and be 


If the Academy of Design may be opened | ¢/o 
fora Sunday show of works of art, why may 
tot Mr. Barnum run his menagerie on the 
ume day, and show Jumbo? Why not have! 
Sinday shows of learned pigs and learned | 


thed with humility; for God resisteth the 


proud and giveth grace unto the humble. I 
| Peter v. 5. 


That intimate mutual membership (‘‘ mem- 
bers one of another,’’ Eph. iv. 25) which not 
open all the Bowery shows on Sunday? Why | only exists in a greater or less degree between 
not have horse-races on Sunday? Why not|those who are consciously associated in the 
do away with the Sabbath altogether, as a day | profession and life of Christianity, but which 
of rest, and as a sacred day to be religiously | by virtue of the natural graces which have 
observed ? The principle of all Sunday shows | been severally purchased for all (Ps. lxviii. 18; 
sone and the same ; and if we tolerate and | John. i. 16) by the life and death of the Lord 
snction it in one relation, we supply the | Jesus Christ, even includes in various degrees 
fntering wedge for it in all relations and for |all who have not wholly given themselves over 
il purposes. We object to the principle be-|to a reprobate mind (II Cor. xiii. 5), this 
cause we do not believe it to be consistent with | mutual membership, this deep sodality, finds 
the law of God, or with the best moral inter-|its natural and universal expression in the 
sts of the community. We should be very | desire of all who are doers of the truth (John 
srry to have this city, or any other American | iii. 21) to ‘*come to the light,” that their 
city, become another Paris, in which Sunday deeds may be made manifest, that they are 
Snot distinguishable from other days, except; wrought in God. In other words, it shows 


horses, of fat women and fat oxen? Why not 


in being a day of greater frivolity and dissi- 


pation. 


The simple truth is that the people of the 
hited States have, from time immemorial, set 
‘part Sunday for two purposes that are in 
admirable harmony with each other. One of 
these purposes, common to all the people, 
relates, to Sunday as a day of rest, with the 
“ception of works of necessity and mercy ; 
and here law interposes its authority and power, 
and in the general interests of the people 


itself in a concern to give to every man that 
asketh a reason of the hope that is in them 
(I Pet. iii. 15), tv impart to all who can re- 
ceive it, the theory which is at the root of 
their practice, the doctrine which is the ground 
of their testimony. It is indeed the prevalence 
of this sentiment of freedom and candor in 
the Church Militant which constitutes that 
body in its relation to the world ‘the pillar 
and ground of the truth” (I Tim. iii. 15), and 
endues it with such corporate authority as 
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attaches to it, over all who are neither, on the} operations. So cold a grammarian as Bish w\ 
one hand, weaned from implicit dependence Ellicott eee Sa ae The eternal Spin not t 
upon it, nor, on the other, insensible to its just sledahase-auciagebiiiae «0a tied ne pamel te 
ivi : laims. T surpati pUISH DY 2 Studied repression an W 
en divinely ordained claims. I he ape disregard of its manifestation, arising from ane. dom 
of popery and of all false ecclesiasticism are not | poneous perception and a mistaken dread of ai who 
shown in encouraging, but in repressing this | sustasm.’ dren 
free communication and candid comparison of] «Let any one think for a few moments of the part 
opinion and experience. It may accordingly | average prayer meeting, and he will see whatigfim long 
be assumed that no true child of the church, | meant by quenching the Spirit. How few spon. mee 
and no true citizen of the world who may |‘ancous prayers tee there are! Thefl™ hav 
c a 4]] | pastor says what he has carefully prepared him. ope! 
ae ey Bo gp ” the yer ir self to say ; then one of the elders or deacons o spe: 
repel or resent the advances of advice an some other ‘regular’ will say his prayer or de. not 
inquiry by the Church, on any custom of at} liver his exhortation, The great mass of brethren fim by 
all questionable expediency. are silent, or, if ever they are moved to ‘ speak orm thr 
These remarks are written asa loving sug-| pray,’ the Spirit is quenched, for fear of doing tha 
gestion to any who may be tempted to think | something unusual, or from dread of criticism, up: 
that our Church or any Yearly Meeting of the| The freedom of eee ee is bos line 
: . : . . known among us. nything like enthusiasm, 
coe of Friends, 1 guilty e ee eae which is the result of being ‘ filled with the Spirit’ °! 
meccng, its collection oS statistics an is lookeG upon and frowned down as bordering pre 
cautionary advising on the subject of the use upon fanaticism. a 
of intoxicating drinks. Y. M. “This gift of spontaneous spiritual speech eo 
Philadelphia, Twelfth mo., 1883. among the brethren was so highly esteemed by ; 
—>S$>$—$——————— | the apostle Paul that he gave commandment to cu 
; the church at Corinth, having first forbidden the sp 
FRI EN DS R EVI EW. use of unknown tongues in the common assembly qu 
_ | where there was no interpreter: ‘ Let the prophets 
PHILADELPHIA FIRST MO 2386 1884 [teachers] speak two or three, and let the other 
: am "_ | judge ;’ 4. ¢., carefully discern if the speech be of 
We ecAney arvs Pace ln thee coluaas to] Me rnen mena eet eee ® 
time, if one is moved to speak, without having a 
the following extracts from an editorial in the /#-| prepared message (‘ For ye may all prophesy, one of 
dependent ; because they express so well and em- | by one, that all may learn and all may becom] 
hdsite os heartily. fom a stand shee eine but forted,’) let the first hold his peace. That is, iff » 
P Ys a 7 P 4 there is any precedence in speech. let it be given, 
side of our own, what Friends have always held. | +9 the one who speaks with the freshness of asud fm 
Would that it were, now and always, more per-! den inspiration from the Spirit. . 
fectly exemplified amongst us! The title of the} ‘‘It may be yaa heme: re a - . 
; . so ‘inspiration is not to be looked for now. If ni, r 
oa which we quote is “Quench not the| why not? Surely for no other ee that ti 
‘ the Spirit has been so long quenched that we are 
: 3 ; ; h 
“This exhortation points to a different danger | largely shut up to the more cold and formal 
from that spoken of in the epistle to the Ephesians, , speech of the habitual teacher. In times of re ; 
where Christians are entreated not to grieve the | vival, when the Spirit is poured out abundantly @ 
Spirit. This word guench is never used except in| and the whole church is swept by the powerol 
connection with fire, as in our Saviour’s allusion! such a heavenly refreshing, we all know and re- 
to ‘smoking flax,’ the ‘ going out’ of the lamps of | cognize the blessing of the unquenched fire of the 
the foolish virgins, the ‘ fires of hell,’ the ‘fiery Spirit. among the brethren. ‘ How sweetly such ) 
darts of the wicked one,’ and the ‘violence of, a one spoke ;’ ‘ how tenderly such a one prayed; ; 


fire’ quenched or arrested by the faith of Daniel. 
Here it is used of the energy of the Holy Spirit 
working in believers, Of course the Holy Spirit | 
himself cannot be quenched; but the energy of 
the Spirit working through gifts may be. 

“It seems most likely that the apostle had in 
his mind the cessation of those gifts which were 
for the use of the whole church when it was as- 
sembled for worship and mutual upbuilding. | 
The following word, ‘Despise not prophesying,’ 
seems to point to a disuse of that gift which was | 
at first so much used in the early church, and | 
which Paul esteemed of much more value than} 
the miraculous gift of tongues. Edward Irving | 
was transported with delight at what he supposed | 
was the return of the gift ot tongues to the church. | 
But it would bea real joy if the gift or use of| 
prophesying could be generally recovered. That} 
is, if God’s people might cease to quench the 
Spirit and speak forth the things which would be | 
given them to speak if they had not repressed his 











‘how full of suggestion and power such an ¢x- 
hortation was.’ We all know the Spirit when he 
is allowed to work freely among us and in us. 
This delicious flow of life in the church ceases oF 
is restrained at the point when the brethren quench 
or refuse to obey his motions in them. 

“Two things are necessary to the recovery of 
the Spirit's energy in this respect. Let those in 
whom the gift of speech is, ‘stir up the gift that 
is within them,’ as a man stirs a smouldering fire, 
till it ames forth again. Let those to whom the 
motion or desire to speak or pray comes, give Im 
stant heed to such motion, and use the springing 
gift without fear of man; forin such a ed 
it will be given them what to say. Let us! ; 
the altars on which this fire burns by — 
adding to our knowledge of the word. ‘Let tm 
word of God dwell in you richly in all wisdom: 
teaching and admonishing one another. It is “A 
given to the preacher alone to edify the body; 
all may prophesy. 
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«We would suggest in a last word that we are 
not to quench the Spirit in others any more than 
we are io quench him in ourselves, Those in 
whom there is the greatest fear of an undue free- 
dom and enthusiasm in religious gatherings, and 
who are the most deft in the handling of the 
dreaded ‘wet blanket’ carried about for this very 
purpose, are usually those in whom the Spirit has 
long been quenched, Suppose at our next prayer- 
meeting, after the pastor has read tl.e chapter, we 
have alittle time of silent waiting before the Lord, 
opening our hearts to the Spirit. Then let him 
speak to whom the Spirit first comes. We need 
not be afraid of becoming Quakers or Quietists 
by thus silently inviting the living Spirit to speak 
through us, and being willing to be silent rather 
than to speak a purely formal word just to ‘ take 
up the time.’”” 

That a fear of silence should ever beset any 
congregations in the Society of Friends, would 
probably never have been thought possible a gen- 
eration or two ago. Yet it is hardly too much to 
say, that even so great a change as this has oc- 
curred in some places. We may, by superfluous 
speaking, as well as by too much repression’ 
quench the Spirit. 


“2. 


NOWHERE, perhaps, will we find a calmer state- 
ment of the advantages of the “ military system ” 
of drill as a part of education, than in some re- 
marks ina late number of the Southern Work- 
man, The editor, Principal S. C. Armstrong, is 
well known to be in earnest in using the words, 
in reference to the Indians and Negroes, “ We do 
not believe in promoting a war spirit among these 
races.” He points out, however, the advantages 
tothe Negroes of the discipline obtained by two 
hundred thousand of them, who enlisted in the 
Federal army during the war. Their success in 
that service was due in part, we are told, ‘to the 
conditions of military life, which, under good of- 
ficers, not only develops manly qualities, but ap- 
plies a discipline that is most wholesome to a 
people unused to self-control.” It is added; that 

“The military system at Hampton, in which 
student courts martial are introduced, seems in- 
dispensable to the best results, The majority of 
cases of wrong doing are tried by their peers; all 
Proceedings being subject to revision by school 
authorities. In the past five years there has not 
been a single unworthy act by the student officers, 
who have ‘well and truly tried’ each case before 
it, according to affirmation made by each one 
betore each trial.” : 

Attention is not called to these expressions with 
a view to finding fault. But we do not see how, 
although the “ war spirit” is ot encouraged by 
the authorities of such an institution, it is possible 
for it to be positively discouraged, with the full 
force of Christian principle, while a “ military 
system” is continued under that name. 

Yet it would be of great interest to learn what 
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is the essence of those “ conditions of military life 
which develop manly qualities,” and of that 
‘discipline that is most wholesome to a people 
unused to self-control.” Can these not all be ob- 
tained upon a basis of peace, a “ peace system,” 
not looking towards war even as a last resort ? 

It is remarkable that the dire necessities of war 
have compelled men everywhere to see and adopt 
the enforcement of the great principle of order, 
for effectiveness in momentous undertakings ; the 
subordination of the individual will. Obedience 
without question, to authority once accepted, and 
fulfilment of duty to the letter, regardless of in- 
convenience or sacrifice, are indispensable to the 
soldier. Might they not be made so to the man 
of peace? 

Prevailing ideas of civil education at the pres- 
ent time are quite different from this. Individual 
will is allowed more and more liberty; not only 
in conduct, but even in the selection of studies. 
That the “development of manly qualities” 
gains by this, is far from certain. During the 
emergency of our civil war, those were found 
best fitted to command who had first learned to 
obey, under the rigid system of West Point. 

What we wish here to suggest is, that men and 
institutions of peace will do well to learn what 
they can from the observation and contemplation 
of the military system, as to its disciplinary re- 
sults. There must be something good in it, not 
belonging to war, as such ; and this ought, so far 
as possible, to be discerned and brought into ser- 
vice for the benefit of character; without en- 
couraging, or even tolerating, the ‘‘ war spirit.” 


—_——_ - e@e. -——- -. - —. 


WE CALL THE ATTENTION of our readers to the 
notice, on another page, of an appointment of our 
venerated friend Eli Jones, to give an account of 
his late Eastern travels, at Friends’ Meeting- 
house on Twelfth street, Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day evening, First mo. 26th. 

MARRIED. 

BLAIR—BOWERMAN.—At Cambray, Cana- 
da, First month Ist, 1884, according to Friends’ 
ceremony, Franklin S. Blair, of North Carolina, 
to Lydia N. Bowerman, of Cambray, Canada. 


DIED. 


TATUM.—At his residtnce in New York city, 
on the 15th of Fifth mo., 1883, Edward Tatum, 
in the 63d year of his age. 

In the removal of this beloved Friend, the 
church and his family and friends have sustained 
a great loss—but we thankfully believe that he has 
| gained an admittance to that home of peace and 
| purity, made more than conqueror, through Him 
| who loved him and gave Himself for him. 
| He was honored in business circles as a Chris- 
tian gentleman; but perhaps the most conspicu- 
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ous trait in his character was his humble estimate 
of himself ;—and an illustration of this and of 
the simplicity of his trust in his Saviour was his 
application to himself of the language: “ This 
poor man cried and the Lord heard him, and de- 
livered him from all his fears,” 

He was gentle and unobtrusive ; endowed with 
sound judgment, which rendered him capable of 
filling positions of trust and responsibility, to the 
satisfaction of his friends, Upright in his dealings, 
and diligent in business, when he was blessed 
with a competency he retired from mercantile 
life, and was for some years previous to his death, 
at leisure to employ a grea: part of his time, to- 
gether with the means at his disposal, for the 
good of others; looking to the Lord to open the 
way for such service. 

PICKERING.—Rhoda, wife of Elisha Picker- 
ing, a member of New Hope Monthly Meeting, 
Ind., departed this life Twelfth mo. 19th, 1883, 
leaving the evidence to her bereaved husband 
and children that her day’s work was done. She 


was as a shock of corn fully ripe. She was 69 
years of age. 


MOON.—At his residence in Winchester, Ran- 
dolph county, Indiana, Twelfth mo. tst, 1883, 
Jonathan T. Moon, in the 42d year of his age: 
a member of White River Monthly Meeting. 

He was a sufferer from consumption during 
most of his life. In Eighth month last he and his 
wife, Mary P. Moon, were liberated for gospel 
service in the Southern States, and attended North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting. They, in company 
with other Friends, held a series of meetings at 
High Point, N.C., which the Lord greatly blessed. 
On account of change of climate he was not able 
to remain, and returned home, and hastily de- 
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cences of Samuel and Margaret Hilles, John 
Gummere, Daniel B. Smith and others, 

Several of those present made addresses, of 
read communications in prose or verse, recallin 
past associations, and comparing them with the 
present ; with suggestions as to the hopeful future 
of the College. Nothing was more noticeable 
than the warm affection and admiration with 
which reference was made to the labors and bene. 
ficial influence of Daniel B. Smith, the “ Thomas 
Arnold” of Haverford. Samuel J. Gummere, 
William Dennis and other early as well as later 
instructors there, were also mentioned kindly and 
gratefully by the “ old students” who took part, 
The occasion seemed to be left very much to 
these; the younger men of the present bein 
chiefly lookers on and listeners. But they could 
not fail to be encouraged wifh the brief review 
thus given of ‘what Haverford has been and has 
done, and the aspect opening before it of a still 
ncreasingly noble and useful future, as the lead. 
ng Friends’ College in America, 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


Lesson v. Second month 3d, 1884. 


PAUL’S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 
Acts xv. 35-41; xvi. 1—10. 


Gotven Text.—Come over into Macedonia and help us.— 
Acts xvi. 9. 

The Conference at Jerusalem had decided that 
Gentile converts were not to be circumcised nor 
made to keep the law of Moses; that conversion, 
baptism by the one Spirit into the one body, made 
a man a Christian in the full sense. They wrote 
letters to this effect, and sent two of their number, 






clined until death relieved him. His sufferings | Judas and Silas, with Paul and Barnabas, to An- 
were great ; he was confined to his bed nearly four | tioch to bear the letter and give assurance of their 
weeks, during which time he did not murmur or| concurrence in its contents. At Antioch the Chris- 
complain. He was an example to his neighbors, | tians were assembled, and the letter read to the 
always attending meeting when able, and! multitude to their great joy. Judas and Silas were 
often heard in prayer and exhortation, testifying | prophets or preachers, and staid awhile teaching 
to the keeping power of Jesus. He called his| the disciples and tranquilizing them. Then Silas 
family around him just before he died, and gave| and Judas were set at liberty to return to Jeru- 







them an affectionate farewell, saying the train} salem. 


was waiting for him, and heaven's door was open. 
His redeemed spirit left its “ earthly house of this 
tabernacle” to enter, as we reverently believe, 
“a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens” 


LE EL LE I I 


Semi-Centennial of the Haverford Loga- 
nian Society. 





On the evening of First mo. 21, about sixty of | 


the ex-students of Haverford assembled with the 


faculty and present students, at the College, to | 


commemorate the origination of the Society, fifty 
years ago. After a supper at 7 o'clock in the 
dining-room of Old Fouhders’ Hall, the company 
proceeded to Alumni Hall. With President Thos. 
Chase in the chair, a meeting of the Loganian 
Society was held. 

John Collins, of Burlington, the first student to 
enter at Haverford School, in 1833, was present. 
Me read from the original Minute-Book the 
minute made by himself as Secretary, of the 
meeting held First mo. 21, 1834, tor the first or- 
ganization of the Haverford Loganian Society. 
He gave also a number of interesting reminis- 





| It was probably about this time that Peter came 
| 


to Antioch, At first he mingled freely with the 
Gentile converts and ate with them; but when 
certain came down “from James,” the leader 
of the church at Jerusalem, and who were doubt- 
less full of Jewish prejudices against this mingling 
with Gentiles, Peter changed, and under the fear 


| of man declined to associate with the Gentile con- 


verts, The cause of spiritual liberty was once 
more in danger, and Paul withstood him to the 
face ; but they were in full unity afterwards. 


35. Paul also and Barnabas continued in An- 
ti-och,( But Paul and Barnabas tarried in At 
| tioch, R. V.) teaching and preaching the word of 
| the Lord, Silas appears to have staid at An 
tioch or soon returned. Paul and Barnabas 
| staid, instructing the converts in the truths of 
| the Lord, and preaching the glad tidings to the 
| uriconverted. With many others also. The Lord 
| Jesus will always raise up an abundant and = 
‘ficient ministry if His people yield their @ 
‘to Him and do not “quench the Spirit.” The 
| prophets, &c., of chap. xiii, I, were probably 
among these workers. 

36. And some days after, (And after some days. 
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R.V.) Perhaps two months after their return 
fom Jerusalem, Paul said unto Barnabas, Let 
ygoagain and visit our brethren in every city 
where we have preached the word of the Lord, 
md see how they do. (Let us return now and 
visit the brethren in every city wherein we pro- 
daimed the word of the Lord, and see how they 
for. R.V.) With his wonted fervent love for 
his converts, Paul wished to visit them, to see 
iheir faces, to confirm their newly-formed faith, 
to encourage them under trials, to warn them of 
Satan's devices, to enlarge their knowledge of the 
uth, to comfort their hearts, kindle their zeal, 
deepen their love, present them perfect in Christ 
He thought only to go where he had been before, 
but the Holy Spirit led him from Asia to Europe 
before his return, Whether at home or abroad, 
mission work must be followed up by frequent 
yisilation, loving supervision, teaching in homes, 
prayer, converse, 

37. And Barnabas determined to take with 
them Fohn, whose surname was Mark. (And 
Barnabas was minded to take with them Fohn 
also, who was called Mark, R.V.) Mark was 
ayoung man, the son of Barnabas’ sister Mary, 
at whose house in Jerusalem the prayer-meeting 
was held when Peter was in prison. He went 
with Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary 
journey as far as Perga, but turned back there. 
He had again joined Barnabas, who having just 
been himself guilty of a weakness, Gal. ii, 13, may 
have been the more lenient to his kinsman, 

38. But Paul thought not good to take him 
with them (to take with them him R. V.) who 
departed (withdrew R.V.) from them from Pam- 
phyli-a,and went not with them to the work. 
Paul was ready himself, and wanted companions 
ready to be good soldiers, to endure hardness 
and spare nothing to advance the sacred cause of 
the gospel. He thought Mark not firm enough. 

39. And the contention was so sharp between 
them that they departed asunder one from the 
other, (And there arose a sharp contention, so 
that they parted asunder one from the other. 
R.V.) Perhaps the “ dissimulation ” of Barnabas 
about associating with the Gentile Christians 
began the difference, and finally both were to 
blame for the bitterness of the controversy. The 
judgment of each was probably right, since Mark 
needed the sharp rebuke of Paul, and the loving 
tenderness of Barnabas. He became a beloved 
and trusted co-laborer with Paul at a later date, 
ll Tim. iv. 11, and wrote the second gospel’ nar- 
tative, And so (R V. omits so) Barnabas took 
Mark (with him R. V.) and sailed (away R. V.) 
unto Cyprus. go. And Paul chose Silas. These 
apostles and Peter all show that the most gifted 
men, those repeatediy filled with the Holy Spirit, 
may still sin, may show their infirmities, and need 
‘0 go on to perfection. “The contention” is a 
warning to us to watch against failings to which | 
we are specially disposed. Barnabas is men-| 
toned years later by Paul with great respect as a| 
fellow laborer in Christ’s cause. I Cor. ix. 6; 
Gal. ig. And departed, being recommended by 
the brethren unto the grace of God. (And went 
forth, being commended by the brethren to the 
Srace of the Lord. R. V.) Silas, or Silvanus, was a 
Jew anda Christian, a favorite with the apostles at 
Jerusalem, yet full of gospel zeal. II Cor. i. 19; 

€ss.1.1; I] Thess. i. 1. The strife was over- 
ruled for good—the missions were doubled, the 
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cause of Christ advanced. Paul had the full 
sympathy of the church at Antioch. It is a great 
help when a minister goes out with the love, con- 
fidence and prayers of the church—commended 
to the Lord's all-sufficient grace. 

4i. And he went through Syria and Gi li'ci-a, 
confirming the churches. He left Cyprus to be 
cared for by Barnabas, and went overland through 
Syria, where he had preached three years after 
his conversion. In Cilicia he would scarcely fail 
to visit his native city, Tarsus. He confirmed the 
churches, by strengthening the disciples, as the 
word is rendered in chap xviti. 23, in faith, hope, 
courage, devotion, knowledge of the Lord. 

Chapter xvi. 1. Then came he to Der'be and 
(to R. V.) Lys'tra, These were towns he and 
Barnabas had visited on their first journey ; chap, 
vi. 8—22. And, behold, a certain disciple was 
there, named Ti'mo'the-us, ( Tim'o thy, R. V.) the 
son of a certain woman, whith was a Fewess, 
and believed; (the son of a Few'ess which believed; 
R. V.) but his father was a Greek, At Lystra, 
Paul had almost poured out his life for Christ's 
cause—but he left a little band of disciples there, 
and now found among them young Timothy, one 
of his own converts, I Timothy i. 2, whose mother 
was the godly Jewess, Eu-ni’ce, now a Christian, 
and his grandmother, the believing Lo’is. They, 
had brought him up in a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. His father was a Greek. probably 
never converted to faith in the true God, despite 
the piety of his wife; and perhaps not living at 
this time. Such marriages seemed to the Jews to 
be forbidden by Exod. xxxiv. 16; Deut. vii. 3; 
Josh. xxiii. 12, Dr, Cuyler states that out of 
nearly 1000 persons admitted by him to the church 
on confession of their faith, not one dozen had 
passed their goth year; conversions occur gene- 
rally among the young, or never. 

2. Which ( The same R. V.) was well reported 
of by the brethren that were at Lystra and [-co'- 
ni-um. They gave him a good character for 
steadfast piety, and probably prophesied, | Tim, 
i, 18, of his call to a great sphere of service in the 
gospel. He confessed Christ before many wit- 
nesses, and was set apart for the work of the 
ministry by prayer of the elders, with the laving 
on of their hands. I Tim. vi. 12; iv. 14; II Tim, 
i. 6. 

3. Him would Paul have to go forth with him; 
and (he R. V.) took and circumcised him because 
of the Fews which (thatR V.) were in those 
guarters ; (parts; R. V.) for they all knew that 
his father was a Greek. Paul inade no sacrifice 
of principle in circumcising Timothy, It was not 
done as a matter affecting his salvation or full 
standing in the Christian church ; but as Timothy 
was to be Paul's companion in labor, he could 
not be freely admitted to Jewish synagogues or 
Jewish families to preach the word of life unless 
he was circumcised Paul wisely adapted him- 
self to the prepossessions of the Jews in order to gain 
them to the knowledge of Christ, and to the free- 
dom of the gospel. Circumcision was indifferent, 
unless it was insisted on as obligatory, or te be 
trusted in for salvation in any degree, Joseph 
Wolff wore the vellow garb of Asiatic religious 
teachers on his journey through Persia and Siam, 
so as to gain access to the people 

g. And as they went (on their way R. V.) 
through the cities, they delivered them the de- 
crees for to keep that were (which had been 
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R. V.) ordained of the apostles and elders which | vision, immediately we endeavored Zo go into Ma. 
were at Ferusalem, They gave them the cheering | cedonia, assuredly gathering that the Lord hag 
news of the authoritative letter of the Jerusalem | called us to preach the gospel unto them, ( Straight. 
church, | way we sought to go forth into Macedonia, con, 

5. And so were the churches established (So\ cluding that God, &c., R. V.) Paul consulted 
the churches were strengthened, R. V.) in the\ his companions as to the meaning of the vision, 
faith and increased in number daily. This let-| Luke here speaks of himself as one of thes, 
ter secured peace between Jewish and Gentile| Paul had been sick in Galatia, Gal. iv. 13, ang 
Christians, all friction was removed, and the mes-| Luke as “the beloved physician,” and a preacher, 
sages of Paul and Barnabas and all the preachers| was fitted to accompany him. Paul was now surg 
of salvation by God's grace through Christ, bore | as to his next field of service. 
fruit in constant accessions to the church. While 
of few congregations it can be said now that they 
increase in number daily, the church at large 
does have daily additions. training in Christian life. 

6. Now when they had gone throughout\ 2, God uses imperfect instruments like Mark, 
Phrygia and the region of Ga-éa'ti-a, (And | Paul and Barnabas to advance His work. 
they went through the region of Phrygia and 3. The faults of these men are warnings, not 
Galatia. R.V.) Phrygia and Galatia were one 


ee R : | encouragements to like sins. 
district, the great central space of Asia Minor,| 4, Faithfulness in home fields, a good character, 












































SUGGESTIONS, 








1. Converts require teaching in truth and 

















































































































first inhabited by Phrygians, then by Gauls, who! with family training in the Bible and godlines, oe 
from both sides of the Alps invaded Greece in the | fitted young Timothy for a larger sphere. oe 
third century B. C. and settled in this region, 5. The Spirit of Christ teaches true ministers cart 
Paul probably spent eighteen months in labor| their place of service. ee 
among them. And were forbidden, ( Having been aie 
JSorbidden R. V.) of the Holy Ghost to preach|= eee 
(speak R. V.) the word in A'si-a. The Spirit im- 
pressed Paul so clearly he knew he was oa then CO RR ES PO N D ENCE, —~ 
to preach in Asia; three years later he did so. Si ae 
This Asia was not the continent, but a part of| — ——————— ne 
Asia Minor, a Roman province. EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA. befor 

7. After they were come to My'si-a (And when’! ‘ fruit 
they were come over against My'si-a, R. V.) they| Friends’ School at New Garden, N. C., is near He 
assayed to go into Bi-thyn'i-a, but the Spirit (and | the close of avery successful term. The readers ea 
the Spirit of Fesus R.V.) suffered them not. Mysia, of Friends’ Review are generally acquainted with ce 
designates rather a people than a province. Bi-| the late extensive changes made in the buildings, te 
thynia was a province bordering on the southern! The thorough overhauling of the interior of the had 
shore of the Black Sea. Such is the oneness of; Yearly Meeting-house has made it well adapted 


God that the Spirit is spoken of in the Bible as, 


to school purposes, while the changes in and the 







































































the Spirit of God, Gen. i. 2; the Holy Spirit, Acts | additions to the old building have added muchto z 
i. 5, &c,; the Spirit of Christ, I Pet. i. 11; and! the comfort and convenience of the pupils. These 00 
here as the Spirit of Jesus. The Lord Jesus) material alterations have resulted in such a par- ole: 
dwelling in the heart of Paul by the Spirit (as in | tial reorganization of the school as tells favorably i 
all faithful believers) spoke to him and guided: on the intellectual and social improvement of the ‘al 
him by immediate impressions on his mind. Paul} attendants. The enrollment for the past year has a 
was speedily to carry the gospel into Europe, ' been ninety-five, and there is a prospect of a larger pn 
where there was a preparation in hearts to re-' number next term. e 
ceive it. | The Superintendent and Matron are watchful da 
8. And they passing by Mysia (And passing and diligent in their oversight of the premisesand 
by Mysia they R. V.) came down to Tro'as.) buildings and in the general care of the inmates. a 
Troas was a seaport on the Hellespont, the nar-; There are five teachers, including the principal, he 
row strait which here divides Europe from Asia. |L. Lyndon Hobbs. This number of instructors a 
9. And a vision appeared to Paul in the night.| admits of the work being divided into depatt- fi 
Not a person, not an angel, not a dream neces-. ments; thus giving New Garden a great adval- st 
sarily, but anappearance ofa man. T7yere stood, tage over many of the so-called academies of this 
a man of Macedonia, and prayed-him ( There was, section of the country, in which all grades are j 
a man of Mac.e do'ni-a standing, beseeching him, admitted and where there are but two or three i 
and R. V.) saying, Come over ito Macedonia, \ teachers, each of whom must hear ten or twelve 
and help us, Forbidden to speak the word in | recitations per day, instead of five to six as is the 


the parts he was traversing, Paul's thoughts must 
have been intent as to where he was called next ; | 
the vision was the answer to his uttered prayer or | 
unuttered desire. The words spoken would indi- | 
cate that the man was of Macedonia. It was a 
blind cry for help from souls in ignorance of the | 
true God and His Son Jesus Christ, and of all the 
moral and spiritual teaching of the gospel, yet 
prepared to respond to such good tidings. It is| 


case here. : 
The pupils in general indicate by their applica- 
tion to study that they have a real thirst for 
knowledge. There has been a marked increase 
of interest in the library since the recent extensive 
addition ot new and valuable books. A religious 
interest pervades nearly the whole school, but as 
is usual in such places there are some who are 
indifferent. A goodly number had entered upon 


the cry from heathendom which still sounds in| a Christian life before coming here. The number 


the ears of every Christian church or individual 
which lives in near sympathy with Christ. 


of others who have made profession the past term 


| and who are giving evidence in their daily wal 
10. And after (when R. V.) he had seen the of the reality of the change, is very encouraging- 
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the facilities of this central school, and the sub- 
ict of Christian education in general, both in the 
home and in subordinate schools, are being pre- 
ynted to Friends in the different Quarterly Meet- 
ing through the agency of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education. But in this, as in many 
gher places, there yet remains much work to be 
done, much patient instruction to be given, much 
ertia to be overcome in the shape of ignorance 
ad indifference, much entreating and waiting to 
get people to make the temporal sacrifices and 
dlorts that will bring to themselves, their children 
md the church the highest and best results. Is 
there not occasion everywhere for Friends dili- 
gently to guard against permitting our educa- 
jonal and spiritual interests to be buried under 
thelove of money ? JOsEPH Moore. 


THE affecting event of the drowning of the Vail 
ssters has been noted in the pages of Friends’ Re- 
view. Some further account of their character 
may be acceptable. Their friends remember with 
interest the religious exercises of Mary, her per- 
formance of home duties, and her recent entry in 
her diary, ‘I hope this year to grow spiritually 
and intellectually ;” but her health had been lat- 
terly weak, and she was advised by her physician 
not to engage in active Christian work. Eleanor 


isbelieved to have given her heart to the Lord 
before she was nine years old, and to have borne 
fruit accordingly. 

Her teachers bear strong testimony to the fault- 
lessness of her characfer, and more than six years 


ago a servant in the family was heard to say, she 
thought her mother ought to feel happy that she 
had such a daughter, you could see that she had 
grace, 

She was most dutiful and affectionate to her 
parents, and to her grandmother, showing the 
most delicate attentions, and anticipating her 
pleasure. She diligently entered into household 
duties, quietly taking her place where it seemed 
to be most needed, and was a patient and efficient 
nurse in sickness. She was, with her sister, a 
teacher of a Band of Hope Temperance School 
on one afternoon in the week ; and on the Lord's 
day she taught in two churches of different de- 
nominations, a boys’ class in one in the morning, 
and a girls’ class in the afternoon. To the latter, 
her letter, which was written the day before her 
death, was addressed, and in this class. one of the 
girls states that last spring Eleanor was the in- 
strument in bringing her to the Saviour. 

Her family know of no fault of character, ex- 
feeting a discouraging estimate of her own abili- 

s, 

Not many months ago she shed bitter tears, 
from a fear that she would never be able to do 
any good in the world. 

_The Apostle Paul says: “ None of us liveth to 
himself, and none dieth to himself.” They did not 
live altogether to themselves, and they have not 
died to themselves. The Lord seems to have 
overruled their death to the good of many. In 
the Reformed Episcopal Church of Germantown, 
to which the letter was sent, there has been a 
great revival of religion among the scholars, many 

aving been hopefully converted, and there has 

€nagreat ingathering into the church, The 
td has done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad. E, H. S. 
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Cepar VALLEY, JAMAICA, 
Gorvon Town P. O., Twelfth mo. 2oth, 1833 


Editor Christian Worker :—We are at last at 
our journey’s end. The ride over the mountains 
from Kingston 1s a very rough and romantic one, 
The scenery of these mountains is grand beyond 
my power of description. 

Perhaps in a future letter I may give a little pen 
picture of some of nature’s wonders about us. It 
is a cause of much gratitude that we are well and 
ready toenter the white field of labor which lies all 
about us, We find brother Evi Sharpless heroically 
laboring among this people, having weil under 
way a nice little mission building, intended for 
meeting and school purposes. No one can form 
any idea of the labor and difficulties to be sur- 
mounted in the construction of such a building in 
this mountainous island, 

The frame of the building is now up, and I be- 
lieve about paid for. In order to properly enclose 
and seat the building, two hundred or three hun- 
dred dollars will be needed. And now in the 
hope that the dear Master will warm the hearts of 
our dear friends who are interested in the Jamaica 
work, and incline them to give liberally to this 
object, we make this appeal. We are here ready 
to work. Our expenses are high. Very prompt 
action in the work is of the utmost importance. 

If this building was completed, we could live 
in part of it temporarily, till we could have a 
small mission dwelling constructed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis have kindly opened their home for us till 
we can arrange for other quarters. 

In the love of the Master, 
J. R. TOWNSEND. 


RURAL. 


SorGHUM SuGAR.—The problem of raising on 
our own soil a much larger proportion of the vast 
quantity of sugar consumed in the United States, 
has engaged the attention of our agriculturists 
and of the Department of Agriculture, as a na- 
tional interest to be promoted in every proper 
way. Experiments have been going on for many 
years in both sorghum and beet culture; and the 
planting of both beets and the Chinese cane has 
made considerable progress. Sorghum planting, 
however, has made the most satisfactory advance 
in the making of sugar having a commercial 
value in the general market. In the Western 
States particularly the industry has got on toa 
very fair tooting. It remained, however, for the 
Rio Grande Company to demonstrate the problem 
for the Atlantic slope on a satisfactory scale, after 
an experience extending over three summers, 
exhibiting varying conditions and fluctuations, 
Its works are now well established. They have 
done, in actual commercial practice, for the North 
Atlantic States what the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, under numerous set-backs and difficulties, 
has been trying to do by experiment for the whole 
country. In this they have been helped very 
largely through the public spirit of the State of 
New Jersey, by its bounties on the growth of 
sorghum cane, and the manufacture of sugar from 
cane grown in the State. This and the capital 
and enterprising spirit of the owners, the scientific 
and mechanical skill brought to bear upon their 
cane cultivation and sugar-making processes, and 
the methodical system by which they get the ad- 
vantages of all the economies that can be utilized 
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in their operations, are the springs of the success 
they have thus far accomplished. They began 
by growing their own sorghum cane, for which 
they have three thousand acres of land, of which 
about one thousand are in cane this season, ex- 
pected to yield a million pounds of sugar; then, 
as to handling, they have tramways running 
through the plantation, and machinery to lift the 
cut cane from the cars to the proper place in the 
mill. What is left of the cane after the juice is 
extracted is utilized for fertilizing the land, and 
the plume-like tufts of seed at the top of the cane | 
are used for feeding and fattening hogs, which, in } 
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turn, besides the profits on the sale of swine, yield | 
large quantities of manure for further enriching | 
the land. These advantages and economies are | 
not the secre‘s of success exactly—but are the) 
prime factors of it, in a new and extensive in- | 
dustry.— Phila. Public Ledger. | 


Rye MEAL For Cows,—If a farmer has rye of | 
his own raising, that he wishes to turn into cash | 
at the present time, and would use that cash for! 
purchasing corn meal for feeding to his milch' 
cows, he will probably find, by the time he has 
paid commissions and freights on each lot, that the 
corn meal will cost him as much per pound as he 
will get for hisrye, The question will then natu- 
rally arise, how much is gained by the exchange. 
If rye meal were a food unfit to feed a cow, it 
might be well to make the exchange. Many per- 
sons doubtless believe that corn meal is worth 
much more for feeding purposes than rye meal, 
though the latter has usually brought the higher | 
price in market. 

Rye meal is often given to cows after calving 
for its supposed medicinal effect upon the system, 
especially the bowels, and from this custom the 
belief may have gained currency that this kind 
of grain would be unsuited for ordinary feeding. 
This, we believe, is a mistake; and while we 
would rarely recommend any one kind of grain 
to be fed alone to cattle, we-should not hesitate to 
feed rye quite freely with other grains, whenever | 
the prices were such as to make its feeding eco- | 
nomical from the money point of view. 

The chemists give the following figures, showing 
the relative proportions of nutritive elements in 
rye and corn in one hundred parts : 


Corn. Rye. | 
os Oc wut een eawae 14.4 14.3 
ee $3.5 sy el 
PE ee ancy oa eines a4 ae 
PAROMMION soe cdce cee ad 10.0 11,0 | 
Carbo-hydrates, etc..... womabiere 68.0 69.2 | 
I sick ps incceeciecuss 55 355 
ain ks acscwhevns 7.0 2.0 


There is nothing in these figures to indicate 
that rye is not a good grain to feed whenever 
the price is as low or lower than the price of corn 
meal._—New England Farmer. 

THE PALMETTO RaT TRAP.—Dr. J. William 
Folk, of Jalapa, South Carolina, reports to the 
South Carolina Agricultural Department a new 
device for catching rats, of which mischievous 
pests he writes: “They are more numerous 
than ever, and inhabit almost every barn- 
yard in our country, and their destruction to 
grain is no little item, and how to exterminate 
them has puzzled many, while the various traps, 
poisons and cats have all been tried in vain, I 
will tell your many readers the best and most | 
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harmless plan I have ever used, as well as othe 
near me, with wonderful success, viz, : 

“Take a barrel that will hold water; cy, 
notch on edge of barrel on opposite sides after 
one head is taken out; then take a strip to reach 
across the barrel to fit in notches; make round 
each end so it will turn easily ; then take a secon4 
piece to go across the barrel flat; allow one end 
to rest on the edge of the barrel and cut the other 
end two inches from edge of barrel ; tack in mid. 
dle of the first strip, bait by tacking a meat skip 
on this short end; fill barrel with water, and often 
one half bushel rats can be caught in a single 
night.” 










































































































“ This,” writes Dr, Folk, “is a self-setting trap, ~ 
and the best, I believe, in the world."—Zh MM tno 
Southern Cultivator. from 

——— e+ ——____ Legh 
ITEMS. a fo 
lies nacg 

LORIN BLODGET, a practised statistician, asserts 7 
that Philadelphia contains at the present time fore 
more than 176.000 occupied houses. Estimating Mose 
the average number of persons dwelling in each 
house as not less than six, he concludes that the De 
population of the city must be at least 1,000,000, batt] 
He ascribes the relatively small amount of pav- att 
perism in Philadelphia chiefly to the great variety Engl 
of productive industries in which its inhabitants i top ' 
are employed. It is certainly of great advantage ever 
every way that, through the aid of the Building of tl 
Associations, a large proportion of the artisan class the | 
own the dwelling in which they live: instead of disp 
numbers of families being crowded together in\ ae 
large tenement houses, as is so largely the case hi 
in New York. Wi 

1883 was a year of frequent and fearful casual- " 
ties. The Chicago 7ribune sums up the human 

, lives lost by earthquakes, tornadoes, shipwrecks, up 
fires, mine disasters, and other accidents to be and 
125,000, seq 

OnE of the pleasant ways in which children sian 
now-a-days are celebrating Christmas by giving less 
instead of receiving, was illustrated in Portland, tea 
Maine, where they gave their second annual alw 
dinner to 600 poor children, and distributed pres- ai 

| ents among them. ‘a | 








Tue New York 7ribune, in an article on “The 
Growing South,” groups some very encouraging 
figures as to its developing prosperity, showing 
that emancipation, so far from impairing, hasim 
many directions improved its industry. The cot- 
ton crop last year, according to these figures, was 
forty per cent. larger than any year before the 
war. Its corn crop has increased one-half since 
1860; last year it raised 654,500,000 bushels, Its 
railroads have also increased nearly one-half in 
ten years, and are nearly three times in extent 

















































































































what they were in 1860. E 
Cotp Iron Brits.—‘ An Experienced Horse- 
man” in the Kentucky Live Stock Record, te 
minds those who have the handling of horses of the 
cruelty of which they may be carelessly guilty: te 
Let any one who has the care of a horse these a 
cold, frosty mornings, deliberately grasp in his J 
hand a piece of iron; indeed let him touch it to 
the tip of his tongue, and then let him thrust the : 
bit into the mouth of the horse if he has the heat 
to doit. The horse is an animal of nervous oF A 


ganization, His mouth is formed of delicate 
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glands and tissues. The temperature of the blood | She murmured the words of a quaint old hymn : 

is the same as in the human being, and, as in| ‘* Whether we sleep, or whether we wake, 

man, the mouth is the warmest part of the body.| We are His who gave His life for our sake.” 

Imagine, we repeat, the irritation that would be}. } itn 

to the human, and, if not the same degree, still Little Barbara, watching the spinning-wheel, 

the suffering to the animal is very great. And it And keeping time with her toe and heel ; 

isnot a momentary pain. Food is eaten with dif- To the hum of the thread and her mother’s song, 

fculty, and the irritation repeated day after day, Sang, in her own sweet voice, ere long, 

causes loss of appetite and strength. Many a| ‘“ Whether we sleep, or whether we wake, 

horse has become worthless from no other cause We are His who gave His life for our sake. 

ut this. Before India rubber bits were to be had ‘ ; ; 

faratt used a bit covered with leather, and on a night, - = dreams, — sleeping lay, 

no account would have dispensed with it in freez- Can a tee ger despa ernebe-therse vey ee 

“oh ame back, till she seemed to hear again ; 

— : The hum of the thread and the quaint old strain : 
THERE HAVE ARISEN fresh disputes about the 


“ Whether we sleep, or whether we wake, 
age of Sir Moses Montefiore. The Fewish World| We are His who oats His life for our sake.” 
authoritatively settles the matter by this transcript 
from the Register of the Jewish Congregation of | Next morning, with bounding heart and feet, 
Leghorn: ‘9 Heshvan, 5545, 24 Ottobre, 1784,| Little Barbara walked in the crowded street, 
a Joseph di Moise Haim e Raquel Montefiore | And up to her lips, as she passed along, 
nacgue un figlio che chiamarano Moise Haim.” | Rose the tender words of her mother's song : 
“On the gth Heshvan, 5545, or October 24th, 1784,| ‘ Whether we sleep, or whether we wake, 
to Joseph, son of Moses Haim and Rachel Monte. We are His who gave His life for our sake.” 
fore, there was born a son, whom they named : 

Moses Haim.” A wanderer sat on a wayside stone, 

| each = Cima Weary and sighing, sick and alone; 

: the Don’t LOWER THE STANDARD.—At the But he raised his head with a look of cheer 
1000. TH battle of the Alma, at a critical moment, an | “5 the gentle tones fell on his ear: 


"pau Sites cnaie seal shame seulen hilt ‘“‘ Whether we sleep, or whether we wake, 
ariety nglish ensign perceived that a particular Mill- | We are His who gave His life for our sake.” 


itants J top was the key to the whole position. Who-| | 
ntage JM ever took and kept possession of it was master | Toiling all day in a crowded room, 
Iding HH of the field. Without the slightest hesitation | A worker stood at her noisy loom ; 


- the brave officer scaled the height, and at once a ee ee eae din, 

ad o Si o2 : 

er ins a Whether we sleep, or whether we wake, 
case We are His who gave His life for our sake.” 


SSeris 
- time 
lating 


displayed his colors. They are hardly seen 
when, from all quarters, his comrades shout to 
him: ‘* Bring the colors down to the troops.”’ 
sual. (@ Without stirring an inch, the dauntless soldier} A mourner sat by her loved one's bier, 

iman [ tturns the bold answer: ‘‘ Bring the troops| The sun seemed darkened, the world was drear ; 
ecks, up to the colors.” The command is given, But her sobs were stilled, and her cheek grew dry, 
10 be [and the English come off victorious, and sub- | 45 she listened to Barbara, passing by : 


“Whether we sleep, or whether we wake, 


sequently with their allies vanquish the Rus-| we are His who gave His life for our sake.” 


dren @@ sians. We need hardly point out the striking 
ving @ lesson which the daring feat of the Alma hero | A sufferer lay on his bed of pain, __ 
we teaches. This much is sure, that the danger is ooo ge: a ro oon, brain ; 
pres- always nigh at hand of our losing sight of the Ppt pe hain: tr a themed: Pee 
a, for the ~— of hes -. sae: of God “ Whether we sleep, or whether we wake, — 
‘The rist Jesus, or rather, of sensibly lowering] We are His who gave His life for our sake.’ 
ging our standard. We then so easily inveigle our- 
wing fj ‘elves into the belief that ‘‘ hereunto” we are | Once and again, asthe day passed by, 
asin — otcalled. Such heights, even if scaled, cannot a eon ee eee a wen 
vd — — the ee . . Came back to his thoughts those welcome words : 
he only question for us to decide, is, has| ~. whether we sleep, or whether we wake 
tthe Hi the banner indeed been unfurled for us at that} We are His who eave His life for our sake.” 
Particular point? Has the chief Captain in- r 
deed given the word of command that there | Alike in all hearts, as the years went on, 
we shall stand and remain standing ?—Dr. H. | The infant's voice rose up anon, 
E. Faure In the grateful words that cheered their way, 
; cee cal li | Of the hymn little Barbara sang that day: 
“ Whether we sleep, or whether we wake, 
LITTLE BARBARA’S HYMN. We are His who gave His life for our sake.” 
“For God has not appointed us to wrath, but Perhaps, when the labor of life is done, 
to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who| And they lay down their burdens, one by one, 
died for us, that whether we wake or sleep, we Forgetting forever these days of pain, 
should live together with Him.” 1 Thess. v. 9, 10. They will take up together the sweet refrain : 
A mother inning. «Whether we sleep, or whether we wake, 
inding ie abe aor teen pt We are His who sane His life for our sake.” 


As she counted the threads in the twilight dim, —Selected. L. C. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. will not be able to retreat. Hundreds of fugitives 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu-|from that place have reached Kassala. Baker 
rope are to the 22d inst. Pasha remains at Suakim, whither reinforcements 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Several persons connected | are still sent. The insurgents are reported also 
with the company which is making a tunnel under | to have cut off the retreat of the garrisons in the 
the river Mersey, walked through the opening, | province of Sennaar, and rendered the Nile im. 
from Liverpool to Birkenhead, on the 17th, though | passable below Duem by sinking boats in the 
the work is not yet finished. channel, 

The steamer Germanic, of the same line as the It is reported that negotiations have been open. 
Celtic, which left Liverpool for New York on the} ed between Egypt and Abyssinia. The latter, 
2nd inst. was also disabled by the breaking of the | it is said, demands the cession by Egypt of the 
shaft, and compelled to return under sail. It was] Bogos territory and the port of Massowah, threat. 
spoken more than once, and was getting on well. | ening war if refused. Egypt is willing to cede the 

Gen. Gordon, commonly called “ Chinese Gor- | territory mentioned, and the port of Zoulla, south 
don,” from his having commanded the Chinese} of Massowah, on condition that Abyssinia act 
forces which suppressed the rebellion in that em-| against El Mahdi. This arrangement is thought 
pire some years ago, has been sent to Egypt on a} probable. 
special mission, supposed to relate to affairs in| It is stated that a German traveler named Stre. 
the Soudan, and to indicate that Great Britain| ker has arrived at Prague, in Austria, bearing an 
assumes the responsibility of that region. The| autograph letter from the King of Abyssinia to 
London journals express much satisfaction with|the Cabinets of Berlin, Paris and London, 
the choice of Gen. Gordon as agent. The British Commissioner in Egypt requested 

In a speech at Newcastle on the 16th, J. Cham. | Streker to give his views of an equitable basis of 
berlain, President of the Board of Trade, said| peace between Egypt and Abyssinia, It-is 
that the Government would not consider its task | thought that possibly England will intrust him 
complete until Irishmen possess the same rights | with a mission to the King of Abyssinia. 
and privileges as Englishmen and Scotchmen, DomeEstTIic.—A terrible shipwreck has occurred 

FRANCE.— A committee of the Chamber of}in New England. The steamer City of Colum. 
Deputies has decided that the petition of the dele | bus, which left Boston for Savannah on the 17th 
gates of the unemployed workingmen, demand- | at 3 P. M., struck about twelve hours after, ona 
ing that the Chamber shall provide work for| ledge of rocks off Gay Head, the western point 
them, shall be examined, and their case investi- | of Martha’s Vineyard. The wind was strong and 
gated. Owing to the violent language of dele-| the sea high, but the night was clear and moon- 
gates who presented the petition to several depu-| light. The vessel was evidently some miles out 
ties, they were not permitted to enter the body of | of its right course, from what cause is not known, 


the Chamber. Placards have been posted in va-|and probably never will be, as the officer in 


rious parts of Paris, summoning the people to| charge at the time was among those lost. After 
make a demonstration to compel the Chamber to | striking, the ship leaned to one side and rapid- 
accede to the popular demand. Special police |ly filled, then righted but sank, the stern being 
precautions have been taken in consequence, wholly submerged, and thesea breaking over the 
SPAIN.—The Cabinet resigned onthe 18th, and on | forward deck, compelling those who had not been 
account of dissensions among the Liberals in the | washed off to take refuge in the rigging. The 
Cortes, and the apparent impossibility of effecting | boats were capsized or stove. Life-boats from Gay 
any agreement with them, the King charged Cano- | Head and a revenue cutter rescued 12 passengers 
vas del Castillo, a Conservative, with the formation | and 17 of the crew, but 69 of the former and 2 
of a new Cabinet. This was completed the same | of the latter perished. 4 
day, and they were duly installed. The Premier | CONGRESS.—The Senate has passed a bill re- 
announces that the programme of the Ministry | storing to the public domain lands granted to the 
will be based upon liberal lines, and that he will | Iron Mountain R. R., the road not having been 
constantly endeavor to keep clear of international | built on the line contemplated ; also a resolution 
politics, directing the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
GERMANY.—The official journal announces | inquire into the subject of the settlements now 
that new treaties between Germany and Corea! being made in the valley of the Congo river in 
were concluded in the Eleventh month last. | Africa, and report what action may be taken by 
They contain more favorable conditions than the | Congress or the Executive to further our commer 
treaty of 1882, and secure to Germany the same | cial interests in that region; and one directing the 
rights and privileges respecting commerce and | same committee to inquire into and propose such 
navigation, as are enjoyed by China and Japan. | legislation as shall protect our interests against 
ITALy.—A conference has been held at Rome to! those Governments which have prohibited or re- 
discuss the project of a uniform hour system with | strained the importation of meats from the United 
a common meridian, A diplomatic conference, it | States. . 
is said, will shortly assemble at Washington to| The House has passed the Senate bill appro 
efiect an international agreement on this subject. | priating $1,000,000, for improvement of the Mis 
Turkey.—An American named De Leon has sissippi river; and a bill making an appropria 
presented to the Porte a scheme for ashiprailway tion for a relief party to be sent to aid Lieut 
from Ei Arish,on the Mediterranean near the Greely's party in the Arctic regions. A resolt- 
boundary of Egypt and Syria, to the river Aka- ‘tion was adopted declaring that all unearned 
bah, which empties into the Red Sea. |land grants should be forfeited and the land 
Ecypr.—The latest advices from the Soudan restored to the public domain; that all laws 
report that El Mahdi's force is rapidly advancing permitting the purchase of large tracts of public 
along the White Nile, and is said to be near land be repealed ; and instructing the Committee 
Khartoum. It is feared that the garrison there on Public Lands to report a bill accordingly. 
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ANTED.—A position by a D. E, Book-keeper, 7s ATTENTION OF FRIENDS GENERALLY, 
W Can give best of reference. Four years’ ex- who are interested in promoting in their own house- 
perience. Address E., Office of Friends’ Review. | ®°lds and neighborhoods a taste for useful reading, is 

cial invited to the following list of works published by The 


ee a _ | Book Association of Friends, formerly of 109 North Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia : 
t f Wallac (iT - Memoir of Elizabeth Fry se 


. Youthful Pilgrims 
Containing dates of holding the Yearly and| 3 Memoir of Wm. Penn 
Quarterly Meetings in the United 


Selections from the Epistles of Geo. Fox 30 
States and Canada. 


. Selections from Letters of Isaac Pening- 
Published by Friends’ Book and Tract Com- 
mittee, New York. 


Single Copies, FIVE Cents. 
Twelve Copies, FIFTY Cents. 


Postage stamps received. 
10. Life of Margaret Fox, wife of George Fox 
Address, DAVID 8S. TABER, ll. Memoir of Thomas Story. 


12. Waring’s Hymns and Selections 
6-20 714 Water Street, New York. 13. Essays on the History and Doctrines of 
the Society of Friends 


PLAIN GOATS A SPECI Y oe cee 


15. Memoir of Mary Capper............... e. 


\ and f John 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 16 Y canaien Life o: oO Woolman, 
° ° ° 17. Scripture uestions on the Gospels 
Plain and Fashionable Tailor, peli . 
" 18. Memoir of Eliza Southall 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. | 19. seiectea Hymns for Schools, &......... 
: 20. The Little While, and other Poems, by 
Jane Crewdson ; 
The earliest and most 


valuable Raspberry, 21. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged.. 
of BlackBerry, 22. Scripture Questions for Young Children 


. Memoir of Maria Fox 
. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit 
to the Pacific Isles 
Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. Ilus- 
trated. 
9. 


SSe Bte =F SB & BERS B2 F EK REBES 


B 
send for details. Thoughts on Books and Reading, by J. B. 
C WD iiicccnacdcasscessest ania 06 06 


A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 10 
eopies and upwards. 


Address, 


A. LEWIS, Agent, 
144 North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus of 
libraries for Monthly Meetings or Bible Schools, as well as 


private collections. In order to enlarge their distribution, 
AEs BOOKS 42> |i auarters where means are limited, » fund is available, 
h which further reductions in price or occasional 
Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Fox $1 50 | throug 
Memoir of Enoch Lewis, by Joseph J. Lewis 15 donations can be made by the Association. 
“ 


“ “ “ 50| Applications on these latter accounts may be addressed 
75 | to ALICE LEWIS as above. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


ONE INSERTION, 


Memoir of Christine M. Alsop. 

Offices of the Holy Spirit, by Dr. Dougan Clark 
Friends in the Seventeenth Century 

Memoir of J. J. Gurney 

Reminiscences of Levi Coffin 

Life of William Allen, by James Sherman 


Life of Stephen Grellet, by B. Seebohm 
Stephen Grellet, by W. Guest 

Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal 
Record of a Happy Life, by H. W. Smith 


12 nonpareil column lines, - 


4.50 
2.75 
1.80 


Judea in her Desolations 125) For less space, at the rate of fifteen cents per 
Ritualism Dethroned, by W. B. Orvis, II. vols 20! column line, nonpareil, of eight words. Each 
— Poems, Household Edition insertion after the first, one-fourth less than the 
ane “ ; 7 above rates. Single insertions, or those repeated 
Gilg ef Three Tncnaies not more than four times, must be prepaid ; 
Thoughts on Habit and Discipline, by J. J. Gurney... 1 09 | thers may be paid for monthly. 
? ae oa For choice of positions, one-half more is 
Reminiscences, by J. J. Gurney 
Treasured Gems, compiled by Rebecca Collins 75 charged. 
Christian’s Seeret of a Happy Life Advertisements are received until 12 M. on 
gO SRO. a ae .... 1 00| Sixth-day for the number of the geoeecive week, 
3° 


FOR SALE BY ALICE LEWIS, paplisher, 
ALICE LEWIS, 144 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia. 144 North Seventh St. that@¢lphia, Pa. 
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NOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA WORKING HOME FOR BLIND 
Men, No. 3518 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia. | 
H. L. Hall, Superintendent and Financial Agent. | 
This is a corporation for giving employment to 
blind mechanics and workingmen, It proposes 
to teach to these men useful trades, to admit them 
to the workshops of the Home, and supply them 
with material to be manufactured and sold as in 
any regular business ; the proceeds to be applied 
to purchase new material, expenses, and payment 
of wages. It is a manufactory, with blind work- 
men, and conducted directly in their interest. 

The first and only organization of this kind in 
America, it comes before you with an experience 
_ of ten years. During the last year its 84 work- 
men, many of them apprentices, many with de- 
pendent families, earned in wages $10,069.67, 
and manufactured 284,458 corn brooms, 13,824 
brushes, 4014 yards of carpet, 97 mattresses, and 
re-caned 463 chairs. 

To what extent can our friends be relied upon 
for aid when benevolence takes so practical a 
form? We believe thoughtful persons will recog- 
nize the real value and merit of our work, which 
is always ready for investigation and advice in 


the way of improvements, as we desire to render | 


to the blind every advantage which practical ex- 
perience or wise counsel can suggest. $30,000 
must be raised as soon as possible. Shall our 
wants come to you, brother or sister philanthropist, 
unheeded ? Will you turn a deaf ear to the in- 
terest of these sightless ones striving to earn an 
honest living by work, those who revolt at the 
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Coupons payable at National Bank 
York. 


of Commerce in New 


WOUSINESS IN 1870. 
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J.B. WATKINS & CO., 


10 Years Business Report. 


The number of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1873, to Oct. 1883; 8,148. 


idea of a life of dependence and alms? Thege 
are not of the class who make their appeals at 
your doors or on the streets, but are glad of the 
place and opportunity to work for their bread; 
these we believe you will help, and we plead on 
their behalf for all the aid you are able to give, 


President, C. J. Milne ; Vice Presidents, Wm, 
Chapin, A.M., E. P. Borden; Treasurer, Levi 
Knowles; Secretary, Charles D, Norton, . 

Contributions in aid of the enterprise may be 
forwarded to H. L. Hall, 3518 Lancaster Avenue, 
or to Levi Knowles, Treasurer, 252 N. Broad St, 


oe 


THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION will 
hold its Annual Meeting on Fourth-day, the 3oth 
inst,, at the Y. M. C, A. Parlor, Fifteenth and 
Chestnut, 3% P. M. 

The work of this Association appeals to the 
Christian women of our city, and the members 
extend an invitation to all who can, to be present 
and hear what has been accomplished, and what 
it is our aim still further to do for the respectable 
young girls who, in the absence of their natural 

rotectors, look to those who are blessed with 
omes and means for sympathy and protection, 


—_ --- 


ELI JONEs desires to meet Friends on Seventh- 
day evening, 26th instant, at 8 o’clock, at Twelfth 
St, Meeting-house, to give an account of his late 
travels in the East. Friends are cordially invited 
to attend, and to notify others of the meeting. . 


In 
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$1,594,500 
$833,600 
$416,800 
$2,428.100 


in these mortgages, 1200, each one can testify that all 


ions have been fulfill 


$5,049,700 


All paid on presentation of Coupons at Bank. 


Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 


Number of Investors 
our representat 


: therefore, cut it out and send now for 
them when needed. Address 


Land Mortgage Co., 


ed to the letter. 
ain; 
have 


t a 


9 


d and paid on the day it matured, 


Number of mortgages matured, 1,663. 


LAWREINCH, EFANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


All duly paid—no loss or arrears. ; 
Amount of interest earned and paid by these matured mortgages in 


forms and testimonials an 


The J. B. Watkins 


Aggregate amount, 


Aggregate amount, 
Total amount of interest earne 


Five years, 


You may not see this advertisemen 


information, 


od 





